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depend on his readiness and dexterity as a debater, in
conjunction with the excellence of his elocution, and the
gracefulness of his manner when speaking. His style is
polished, but has no appearance of the effect of previous
preparation. He displays considerable acuteness in
replying to an opponent: he is quick in the perception of
anything vulnerable in the speech to which he replies,
and happy in laying the weak pqint bare to the gaze of
the House. He now and then indulges in sarcasm, which
is, in most cases, very felicitous. He is plausible even
when most in error. When it suits himself or his party
he can apply himself with the strictest closeness to the
point at issue; when to evade that point is deemed most
politic, no man can wander from it more widely.

'The ablest speech he ever made in the House, and by
far the ablest on the same side of the question, was when
opposing, on the 50th of March last, Sir George
Strickland's motion for the abolition of the negro
apprenticeship system on the 1st August next. Mr.
Gladstone, I should here observe, is himself an extensive
West India planter/

Several familiar faces are missing from this House of
Commons. Mr. T. B. Macauley, who 'could boast of a
brilliant, if not very long, Parliamentary career' and
whose maiden speech 'electrified the House', has gone to
India. Sir James Graham, once the 'Radical Baronet' and
a drafter of the Reform Bill, but now a Tory convert,
has lost his seat. So has little Mr. Roebuck, that ardent
Radical, who all last Parliament was goading the timid
Whigs, whilst terrifying and infuriating the Tories. But
Roebuck, indefatigable champion of the Canadian rebels,
in language which struck nervous Mends as little short
of seditious, does still sometimes appear^ during the
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